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For my Aunt Jackie, 
a lady Texan who loves 
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I do and good Mexican food more 


My father was a writer and my mother 
was an endless source of material 
—Anne Lamott, All New People 


My father shoved my brother Evan down the stairs once. It wasn’t 
that hard a fall, but I could still hear the thumps of his body on the 
carpeted steps as he turned over twice. By the time I got to the top of 
the stairs, Rupert had stormed off to his room, and Evan lay at the 
bottom like a splattered paintball. 

I guess he saw me standing at the top of the stairs, silhouetted 
against the hallway, because he started to cry. Watching Evan cry was 
always really weird. I didn’t know if 13-year-old boys were supposed 
to cry, but Evan did it all the time. His face turned red and his chest 
puffed out. No actual tears came down, but he let out a noise like a 
siren. The carpet at the bottom of the stairs was pale blue, something 
my mother, Wanda, had picked up at a yard sale years before. It had 
been clean then, but between our dog and our family habit of eating 
dinner wherever we wanted all over the house, we’d pretty well messed 
it up. Wanda used to clean it, but after she left, even my sister Rosalie 
didn’t bother to clean it anymore. 

It had never looked messier than it did right then, though, with 
Evan lying across it, red faced and puffing like a little broken Buddha. 

When his sobs died down, I spoke. 

“You okay, Evan? It’s Meggie” 

He started, then squinted up at me. 

“Tm fine.” He sat up, shaking himself. 

“You sure, dude? Your head hit that banister pretty hard. I could 
hear it in my room.” I took a step downwards toward him. 

“I’m not hurt, okay?” Evan’s accusing look made me stop. As usual, 
he wanted nothing to do with me. 

“Okay.” 

“Rupert shoved me for no reason.” 

“Not true. I heard you two yelling at each other. You messed with 
his studio.” Okay, I was speaking pretty sharply to a guy who'd just 


been shoved down the stairs, but I was pissed. Nobody’s supposed to 
mess with Rupert’s studio. 

“I did not. Whenever something bad happens around here, 
everybody blames me.” 

“Oh shut up, Evan, we all know you did it. Who else would?” 

“You go in his studio sometimes.” 

“T like to paint, you like to ruin things.” 

Evan grunted and stood up. 

“Bitch” He whimpered. I wondered if he was about to start crying 
again. 

“Okay, okay, he didn’t have to push you that hard. He overreacted. 
You know how sensitive he is about that studio.” There was no sense 
in making the kid freak out on me again. 

“I don’t care.” 

Evan flipped me the bird and clomped across the basement floor. I 
heard the basement door slam. He probably wouldn’t be back for hours. 
Evan could have a wife and kids for all Rupert knew. I heard him bang 
the door of the shed open and pull out his bicycle, making a dramatic 
crash as it hit the side of the shed. 

“Is he okay?” I didn’t have to turn around to know that the voice 
behind me was that of my 18-year-old sister Rosalie. She had a voice 
like Bambi’s mother. 

“He'll live.” 

“This stuff has to stop.” 

“What?” 

“Dad just kicked Evan down the stairs.” Rosalie was the only one 
who called Rupert “Dad.” 

“He didn’t kick him, he shoved him” 

I turned to face Rosalie, who seemed to take up the entire doorway 
with her presence, although my sister was oversized, but not exactly 
fat, more like a big tabby cat. 

Still, she had breasts like flotation devices, so she wasn’t exactly 
unpopular with guys either, not that she realized it. 


Rosalie rolled her large, blue eyes. 


“I don’t know what’s going on around here.” 

I gave a twisted smile. “Nothing much. Normal stuff.” 

“I just wish I could get us into counseling.” Rosalie lamented for 
the ten thousandth time. “Ever since Mom left...” 

“Well, yeah, that would be good, I guess, but .. .” I let my voice 
dritt off. 

“But what?” Rosalie descended on me. 

“Come on, Rosie, we’ve tried that before. Rupert just isn’t into the 
whole counseling schtick.” Rosalie did not like to be called Rosie, but 
she usually didn’t call me on it. 

“He’s our Dad.” 

“So?” 

“This isn’t how real families are supposed to be.” 

“How do you know, Rosie? You ever live anyplace else?” 

Rosalie’s mouth hung open like a mailbox. I pushed past her. 
Normally, I'd go see Rupert and try to cheer him up, but I just wasn’t 
in the mood to deal with the gloom or anger I’d no doubt find if I went 
right then, gloom and anger being Rupert’s favorite emotions. I walked 
through the kitchen and up the back stairs to my room in the attic. 
Rosalie would be along whenever she could think of a retort. 

I flung myself on to my mattress, which lay on the floor. Wanda, 
my mother, used to harass me to get a bed frame and some box springs, 
but I didn’t want them, and she didn’t have the time or inclination to 
dray me to Ikea and make me pick out a headboard, so the mattress 
stayed on the floor. It was a pretty standard room, but I liked it. It 
screamed: Megyie McFadden, age 15. 

On the desk was a picture of my mother and me at Virginia Beach 
five years before. We wore matching white bikinis with red polka dots. 
Sometimes when I looked at that picture, I would wonder if she took 
that bikini with her when she left. Even if she hadn’t, I don’t think I 
would be able tu fill it out the way she had, with her pale but freckled 
cleavage matching the dots on our bathing suit. I wondered where 
Wanda really was. It had been a lony time since she’d packed most of 
her clothes into a duffle bay and walked out. We hadn’t thought she 


was serious at the time. Well, we knew she was serious, but we thought 
she’d come back. She never did. And we hadn’t heard from her in years. 

One of Rupert’s paintings was on the wall over my bed. It had purple 
and orange and green squarish clouds stacked on top of one another, 
kind of like a Mark Rothko thing, but I don’t think Rothko would have 
used those colors. I wasn’t supposed to ever have people over, but when 
I did, they invariably asked about the painting. I would grin and say 
that it was a Rupert McFadden original. It was a secret from the rest of 
the family that this painting was actually a portrait of my mother. 
Nobody else got it, except for Rupert and I. He called it “Lady.” 

Across from Rupert’s painting, there was a faded Kandinsky print 
that had hung in Rupert’s studio until Evan had ripped it down one 
day. Rupert had decided he didn’t want it anymore, sol’d taped it back 
together and hung it up in my room. Sketches and paintings of mine 
hung up all over. Some of them of my friend Star, naked. 

I wanted to be an artist, and I think Star wanted to be a porn star, 
because she was all about getting naked at the least request. Sometimes 
it was even her idea. It was kind of cool to get to draw someone naked, 
and I didn’t even have to pay her or anything. They were good drawings, 
too. Not really good, I wouldn’t be able to draw human beings really 
well until I dissected one like Michelangelo did. And all we’d ever 
dissected in biology class were squid. I drew some pretty cool squid 
after that, so I guess it helped. 

But still, some of my drawings of Star weren’t half bad, so I'd put 
them up. They look kind of freaky staring out at me from the wall, 
especially with Star’s nipple ring. 

Sometimes I was able to talk her into covering it with her long 
blonde hair, but most of the time, she wanted it prominently featured. 

Didn’t matter much. Rupert never came up to my room, and Rupert 
wouldn’t have cared, anyway. Rosalie thought they were disgusting and 
called me a little dyke, but I just threatened to stuff one of her bras 
and wear it outside my clothes on Halloween and tell everyone I was 
going as Madonna. Apparently, this was threat enough, because she 
backed off. 


Evan rarely entered my room unless he was trying to steal money. 
He did that often. I like to think he was saving for a car or something, 
but my guess is that he was blowing it all smoking pot down in the rain 


sewer with Dirty Joe and Bobby. 
i. 


Awhile later, I figured it was safe to go out to the studio and see 
what Rupert was up to. I bounced down the stairs and out to the studio, 
which in most families would have been referred to as the “garage.” 

I opened the beat up wooden door at the side of our garage. and 
peeked in. The first thing I saw of Rupert were his feet, or rather his 
faded blue circa 1975 Adidas sneakers that seemed connected to his 
stained jeans. Both jeans and sneakers were sticking out from under 
the decrepit baby grand piano Rupert used as a worktable. 

“Hello?” He called. 

“It’s me, Rupert.” 

“Hello, Meggie. I’m under the piano.” 

“I can see that.” 

“Would you like to know why?” 

“Love to.” 

“Evan was in here earlier and knocked over some of my brushes. I 
believe my favorite sable round number 4 is under here, but I can’t 
seem to find it.” 

I bent over. 

“Yeah, I can see it. It’s next to your knee cap.” 

A pale hand snaked down toward me until it’s long fingers closed 
around the brush. Rupert slid himself out from under the piano. 

“Thank you, mien liebchen.” Rupert was born and raised in New 
Jersey. 

He slowly brought himself to his full 65", brushing the dust out of 
his mustache and running his hands through his thick but graying 
brown hair. 

My eyes had adjusted to the dim light of the garage. The can, which 


Evan had apparently knocked over, was on the ground and the room 
reeked of turpentine. 

“I suppose we’d better get some ventilation in here before we go 
the way of good old Andy-boy.” 

“Good old Andy-boy” was my father’s name for Andy Warhol, a 
man for whom he had little respect. Andy Warhol was the example he 
used whenever he wanted to suggest someone who was insane, 
untalented or just generally inferior. Warhol was possibly his least 
favorite artist, and my father would frequently make references to his 
belief that Warhol was insane, not that Dad could make any sanity hall 
of fame. If Warhol had been alive and my father had been a better 
painter, they probably would have had a professional rivalry of some 
type. But Warhol was long dead, so my father’s attitude was more one- 
sided bitterness. 

Ireached up and pressed the button that started the electric garage 
door opener. Light flooded into the studio. I blinked my eyes again, 
watching the car in the driveway come into focus. We only had one car 
because Rupert was anti-consumptionist and it lived in the driveway, 
naturally. Rupert’s studio kept us from using the garage for its intended 
purpose. 

I went to his supply cabinet and got some rags. I handed him one 
and we set to work cleaning up the spilled turpentine and Demar 
varnish. Rupert and I concentrated on getting the mephitic mixture 
off of the cold cement floor before it soaked in. 

Rosalie came out of the house, bounced down the stairs and walked 
up to us. Normally, I would have bitched at her for not helping, but 
she was wearing nice jeans. She stood there watching for a moment 

“I should probably start on dinner.” She finally said. 

“Okay. What’re we having?” 

“Don’t know. What do you want?” 

“Burritos.” 

“T could have guessed that. Old El Paso or Ortega?” 

“Old El Paso, please.” 

“Okay.” 


Rupert shook his head, saying nothing. The burrito conversation 
hadn’t interested him anyway as he only ate salads for dinner. Rupert 
was a vegetarian, and a rather limited one at that. Rosalie turned on 
her heel and walked back into the house. 

“How’s work?” I asked almost habitually, even though the answer 
was always the same. 

“Fine. Nothing new.” Rupert mumbled as I squeezed my rag out in 
a nearby can. My eyes were tearing up from the turpentine. I wiped 
them on my sleeve. 

“You doing anything special this week?” Rupert asked, bending 
over to get a splatter of turpentine off the floor. 

“Nope. Star’s coming over tomorrow.” 

“What are you two going to do?” 

“She wants to write a fan letter to Leonardo DiCaprio and she 
wanted me to draw her picture so she could send it along.” I secretly 
wondered how Leo felt about pierced nipples. 

“Who’s Leonardo DiCaprio?” 

It was the summer of 1998, so my father was about the only one in 
America who didn’t know who he was. 

“He’s the guy who was in Titanic?” 

“Oh. The one holding the girl on the front of the boat in all the 
ads?” I smiled. Rupert and his visual memory. 

“Yeah.” 

“He looks like a woman.” I sensed from the tone of his voice that 
this was one of those arguments I just didn’t need to have. 

“Well, anyway, so she’s coming over, and those are my plans.” 

“That’s good. Done much painting?” 

“Not really, I mean, I know I should be doing more.” 

“That’s okay, it’s summertime. Besides, Van Gogh didn’t seriously 
start painting until he was thirty.” My father shot me an ironic wink. 

“Comforting to know.” 

“Just kidding. You’re young yet, my dear.” 

I rolled my eyes. Rupert sometimes talked to me like I was still 
four years old, fingerpainting on the floor of his studio as he worked. 


I stood up, stretching. The studio didn’t smell any better, but at least 
most of the turpentine was up off the floor or at least had soaked into 
the cement. I wondered where Evan was while I was doing all the work. 
Damn that kid. 

“Dinner’s going to be ready pretty soon.” Rupert said. 

“I guess I should go see if Rosie needs help.” I offered. 

“Yeah ...That would be good.” Rupert said absently, staring at the 


canvas. 


Rosalie was chopping vegetables for a salad. 

“How was your day?” She asked. I was glad that she didn’t want to 
continue the conversation about counseling. 

“Okay,” I said, picking up a grater and some cheese. 

“Do anything special?” 

“Not really. Watched some TV, did some painting. Normal stuff.” 

“I’m glad you're so dedicated about your painting. A lot of your 
pictures are really cute.” She said. I narrowed my eyes at her. 
Sometimes, she tried too hard to sound like mom. 

After narrowly avoiding slicing my finger on the cheese grater, I 
decided to change the subject. Talking to Rosalie about important 
things wasn’t usually a good idea. “You have a good day?” Rosalie had 
a summer job as a receptionist in an interior decoration firm. She 
wanted to go into interior decoration when she got older. 

“It really was a good day. At lunchtime, all the girls decided to go 
out and eat a picnic outside. 

“That must have been fun.” 

“Oh it was. The weather was perfect for being outside.” 

“Wasn’t it a little hot?” 

“Maybe alittle, but Diane picked a place underneath the a big tree. 
In the shade it was nice. Then, of course I had my afternoon off. But 
coming home and finding Evan falling down the stairs wasn’t exactly 
what I had in mind for a peaceful afternoon.” 

Ijust shrugged. Rosalie had finished slicing the cucumber. I dumped 
the cheese on top of the salad and added some Italian dressing. She 


handed me a fork and a paper napkin. 
“Take this out to your father, please.” 
“Sure.” 
I carefully balanced everything in my hands as Rosalie held the 


door open for me. 


Rupert had added a few purple streaks to the canvas by the time I 
got back to the studio. At first, he looked annoyed at the interruption, 
but when he saw it was me bearing salad, his expression softened. He 
took the salad and pulled two stools up to the grand piano. 

“So tell me about your recent work.” He said, spearing a tomato on 
his fork. 

“T’ve been playing with form a bit, working on something a little 
more non-objective.” 

“Good!” Rupert nodded approvingly. “Non-objectivity is good for 
the soul.” 

“Ya think?” I stole a chunk of cucumber from his salad. 

“Of course, my dear. Your recent focus on realism has me worried. 
Capturing things as they appear at first glance is well and good. All 
your little friends will think you're a wonderful artist if you can draw 
somebody’s freckles just as they appear. But overall, such things really 
aren’t so impressive. You will be ahead of the game if you are asking ‘is 
this what I see?’ while all of your little friends are drawing realistic 


yy 


freckles and declaring ‘this is what Isee.” Rupert gestured dramatically 
with his fork, sending a slice of carrot across the room. He didn’t seem 
to notice. I was trying so hard to follow what he was saying that I almost 
didn’t notice, either. Sometimes Rupert could be way too deep for me. 

“Okay. Well, you might call some of my more recent stuff 
primativist.” I finally said lamely. 

“Just don’t get too primative, okay?” 

I rolled my eyes. “Okay Rupert.” It made me ill when Rupert talked 
down to me like that, yet I should be used to it. He did it all the time. 

“Tt’s almost time for your dinner,” Rupert said, giving a little sigh 


like he always did when he was hinting at something. 


“Want me to go and see if Evan’s down by the creek?” The answer, 


of course, was yes. 
ITI. 


The creek was three blocks over at the end of a cul-de-sac. Getting 
there involved sneaking through the yard of Old Lady Lowe’s house. 
When I was a kid, she’d been pretty spirited and had toted a shotgun, 
but since her husband had died, she’d gotten depressed and nobody 
ever saw her anymore. Dirty Joe Drummond once told Evan that she’d 
died in there and was decomposing, but nobody believed him. 

I sometimes wondered why Evan hung out with Dirty Joe. He was 
short and ugly and usually smelled kind of funny. Evan had told me 
once that his full name was Dempster Joseph Drummond. He went by 
D. Joe at first, and I guess he got nicknamed because of his poor hygiene. 

I passed through Old Lady Lowe’s yard without incident and made 
my way down to the creek that ran through our subdivision. It was 
actually in the strictest sense of the word a rain sewer, but we liked 
calling it a creek, so acreek it remained. Rupert pointed out once that 
as long as we perceive it as a creek, it’s a creek. Wanda had clearly 
perceived it as a rain sewer, because she had told us to stay away from 
it. But that was along time ago, and nobody listened to Wanda anyway. 

I pulled off my shoes and stepped into the water, which was cold 
even in the summertime. Actually, it was kind of nice, as soon as you 
got used to it. I looked down as the water swept through the little 
hairs on my legs. Wanda had bought me a razor years before, but it 
rested in the cabinet in the bathroom, rarely used. 

I looked to either side, trying to figure out which way Evan might 
have gone. Like Evan, I’d spent many years hanging out in the creek 
and knew it like the inside of my own bedroom. I remembered that 
Evan had been wearing swimsuit bottoms as shorts, so I made my way 
toward the swimming hole. 

“The swimming hole” was barely that. It was a bend in the creek 


that was about ten feet across and only about six feet deep, yet it was 


the only thing that even resembled a swimming hole in the least. It 
had a weeping willow next to it and at the beginning of every summer, 
the willow would have fronds almost brushing the water. By the end of 
the summer, the tree would be almost bald from children and teenagers 
grabbing groups of fronds and swinging themselves into the water. 

I grabbed my hair and put it up as I walked. I could feel the sweat 
rolling down my back. It was hot, even in the forest. I could hear voices 
up ahead, so I got out of the creek and walked along a path next to it so 
I could move more quietly. 

“Wanna hear something funny?” Dirty Joe was asking someone. 
Dirty Joe’s voice had a distinctive rasp. I would have known it anywhere. 

“Yeah.” My brother’s voice replied. 

“Okay, this guy walks into 7/Eleven and asks “Got any weed?’ and 
the dude’s like no, okay?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And so the next day he comes in again and says ‘got any weed?” 
and the dude’s like “No! we told you yesterday we don’t sell weed here. 
If you come in and ask again, I’m going to nail your feet to the floor, 
you fuckin’ burnout.” 

“Whoa.” My brother commented intelligently. 

“Yeah, so the next day, the guy comes back to the seven eleven and 
says ‘Got any nails?” and the counter guy is like no. So the guy’s like 
‘got any weed?” 

There was a pause, then Evan laughed. 

“Hey, man, that’s pretty funny.” 

“You don’t get it.” Dirty Joe was perceptive, even when stoned. 

“Shut up, man. Sure I do.” 

“Yeah? Explain it.” 

“Leave me alone, okay?” 

“Whatever. This is good shit.” 

“Like it?” I heard a new voice for the first time. I inched my way 
forward on the embankment until I could see them all about fifteen 
feet away. Steve Weirfeld was with them. I almost gasped, but I covered 


up the sound before it came out. Steve was my age and pretty popular. 


And pretty rich. What was he doing with two pieces of trash like my 
brother and Dirty Joe? 

“Yeah.” My brother was saying. 

“You should. This is good stuff. No homegrown shit from 
somebody’s back yard. This is good stuff.” 

“Uh-huh” Dirty Joe put in. 

“You always have the best stuff.” 

“Yup.” Steve said simply. “Wanna hear something cool?” 

“Sure.” 

“Remember when I went on the chorus trip to Disney world?” Steve 
said before taking a long pull on the joint. 

“Yeah.” Evan responded. 

“Okay, so I was like baked out of my mind, and this girl comes up 
to me and says ‘Hey, do you know Herb?’ And I said, “I don’t know. 
Does he have a sister named ‘Mary Jane?” 

And she smiled and said yes. It was like we were talking in the 
same secret language, man. 

Oh yeah, real secret. I wouldn’t have figured that out in a million 
years. Rolling my eyes, I slipped back down the path, trying not to 
inhale the acrid smoke. 

Okay, so a lot of my friends smoked pot. I'd never done it, but Star 
had, although she said she didn’t really like it. I knew a lot of people 
who were into it and it really wasn’t a big deal to me, but it was still 
creepy to hear my 13-year-old brother doing it and talking about it. 
Almost made me want to go moral and tell Rupert, but in my heart of 
hearts, I knew I wouldn't. 

Apparently, even Steve Weirfeld smoked pot. Wow. And with my 
brother. My brother and Dirty Joe must be cooler than I thought they 
were. Normally, a guy as popular as Steve Weirfeld wouldn’t even piss 
on guys like Dirty Joe and Evan. 

Whatever. 

I didn’t bother with the creek this time, just walked back to my 
house on the path. 


It was less interesting, but easier. 


IV. 


By the time I got back to the’ house, Rosalie had taken her burrito 
and parked herself in front of the TV. She never watched anything good 
anyway, so I put my burrito on a plate and took it up to my room. 

Rupert would soon finish up in the studio and get ready for work. 
Rosalie would watch TV until she fell asleep. Another dull evening in 
the McFadden house. 

The burrito wasn’t very good. Rosie had undercooked it again. I 
thought about going back downstairs and zapping it, but I figured that 
was more trouble than it was worth. Besides, I might run into Evan, 
who would no doubt be bitching that we’d had burritos again. Evan 
wasn’t a big fan of burritos. Any normal person would just fix 
something different for themselves and stop complaining, but not our 
Evan. He would rather eat his chicken burrito and whine. 

So that’s frequently what he did. 

I put the burrito aside. I’d have something later at Juanita’s. 
Juanita’s was my night time hang out. It was a cheesy Mexican 
restaurant right in town. I went there a couple nights a week for 
Mexican food and long talks with Esperanza, who owned the place and 
was like a mom to me. 

I stood up and started packing a backpack for Juanita’s. I put an 
art book in, just in case it was busy and Esperanza didn’t have time to 
talk, and a sweatshirt, although it almost never got cold enough for 
me to need one in the summertime. Still, never hurt to be prepared. I 
put in some acrylic paints so if the restaurant was empty, I could work 
on the mural I’d been painting in there, although most of my acrylics 
were there already. There was a knock on my door. 

“Yeah?” 

“Meggie?” It was Rosalie’s voice. 

“Whad’ya want, Rosie?” 

“Can I come in?” 

“Yeah.” 

She let herself in and closed the door behind her. She managed 


not to let her eyes linger on my pictures of Star’s naked form for too 
long before she started speaking. 

“Meggie, you have to come with me.” 

I sat up on my mattress. “What’s up?” 

“When did you last see Evan?” 

“This evening. He and Dirty Joe were smoking dope down by the 
creek with Steve Weirfeld.” 

“And you didn’t do anything?” 

“No. What was I supposed to do?” 

“Umm ... Hello? Tell Dad?” 

“Geez, Rosie, he already threw the kid down the stairs today.” 

“DON’T FUCKING CALL ME ROSIE!!!” she screamed. I guess I must 
have jumped back a little because she suddenly looked all sorrowful. 
She looked down at the ground for a second, collecting herself. When 
she spoke again her voice had softened. “Listen, Meggie, Dirty Joe, 
Evan and that Steve Weirfeld kid got busted for breaking windows down 
at the A+P.” 

“The one in town where Evan can’t go since they caught him 
shoplifting?” 

“Yup.” 

“Okay, so?” 

“So-o,” Rosaliesaid in her “I’m being patient” voice, “the cops called, 
and Dad’s at work so we need to go.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I don’t want to go alone, okay? Please come with me. We have to 
go get Evan.” 

“Fine.” 

I deposited what remained of the burrito in the garbage can and 
slung the backpack over my shoulder. I followed Rosalie downstairs. 
When we were in the kitchen, I took a look at her shirt and noticed an 
odd brown stain. 

“Rosalie?” 

“Yeah?” Rosalie was putting a few dishes in the washer. 


“You better change shirts.” 


“Why?” 

“You've got burrito puke on that one.” 

Rosalie’s eyes narrowed. She was normally the good one. 

“Tll change.” Rosalie said simply, stalking out of the kitchen. 

I sat down on the floor and waited. She stomped back in a few 
minutes later. 

“Better?” 

“Yeah.” 

We walked out to the car in silence. 

“After we pick Evan up, can you drop me at Juanita’s?” I finally 
said when we were on the road. 

“Oh. But by the time we get out of the police station, it’ll probably 
be around eleven.” 

“T know.” 

“I don’t know if...” 

“Oh, come on, Rosalie, I don’t have a curfew.” 

“None of us have curfews, although Evan needs one more than 
any child I’ve ever seen.” 

“Will you drop me off at the restaurant or not? Fine. Let’s just get 
Evan first.” Rosalie didn’t really have to pay much attention to drive to 
the police station. We’d been there plenty of times in the past. Evan’s 
police record was longer than he was tall. 

It wasn’t the world’s most attractive police station, but it was fine. 
The walls were a dull beige accented with rose. Anti-drug posters hung 
on the wall. As I glanced at the FBI’s ten most wanted, I idly wondered 
if Evan’s picture would ever be up there. 

It was certainly possible, what with the way things were going. 

Rosalie walked up to the desk. 

“Hi,” She said softly, “I’m here to pick up Evan McFadden.” 

The receptionist eyed Rosalie carefully. 

“Are you the parent?” 

“No, I’m his older sister.” 

“Where are the parents?” 

“They’re at work.” Some things were easier not to explain. 


The lady behind the desk let out a long sigh, languidly blowing a 
curl out of her face. 

“Oh, all right.” 

She picked up the phone and dialed. Rosalie came over and sat on 
the bench next to me. She looked up at a vending machine down the 
hall. 

“Want some M+M’s?” 

“No thanks.” 

I pulled my feet up to my chest and leaned back against the cool, 
cream-colored tile. I closed my eyes, and managed for a few short 
seconds to pretend that I was someplace else. Anyplace else. I pretended 
that I was sitting in a booth at Juanita’s, with Esperanza across from 
me and a plate of some bizarre Mexican food in front of me. Then I 
imagined we were talking, just the two of us or with some of the other 
regulars, about anything, as longas I was sittingin that warm, fragrant 
restaurant. I felt Rosalie get up and heard her wander off, but I didn’t 
open my eyes again until I heard the bang of a door. 

Evan was marched out. His head was down and there was a police 
officer on each side. 

One of the officers looked me up and down. 

“The other twokid’s parents were here a half hour ago,” he grunted. 
I shrugged. 

“Do you want me to sign?” 

“You over 18?” 

“Nope. But my sister is. She’s in the bathroom.” 

“Your parents didn’t come?” 

“Nah. They had to work.” 

“We've seen way too much of this young man, and I’m going to 
have a talk with your sister.” 

As if on cue, Rosalie emerged from the bathroom, on seeing Evan, 
she burst into tears. He just looked embarrassed. 

“I can’t believe this has happened again,” She wailed. “Evan, I 
thought you were going to try to improve. 

Evan, too shocked to muster much of a reply, managed to grunt 


“Sorry, sis.” 

“Momma and Daddy work so hard so we can have a decent house 
and nice things and how do you repay them? You get into trouble with 
those filthy other children. Oh, what will we ever do with you? Do you 
know how upsetting it is for a girl to have to come out in the middle of 
the night and pick up her brother from the police station? Why it’s 
one of the most distressing things that can happen toaperson. I really 
don’t understand you, Evan. Do you realize what you do to your family 
when you get into trouble like this? Do you? I’m not angry, Evan, ’'m 
just... hurt.” 

All I could do was stare in disbelief. Rosalie was never, ever like 
this. The lady at the desk sat transfixed by the scene before her for a 
moment, then handed one of the officers some tissues, which he passed 
on to Rosalie. She sniffed and blew her nose, heaved her tremendous 
chest, then began a new chorus of sobs. Evan just studied the tiles 
beneath his feet, turning redder and redder with embarrassment as 
the seconds passed. Finally, one of the officers spoke. 

“Miss, I know this must be difficult for you. Why don’t you sign 
here and go on home. I’m sure your brother will straighten himself out 
after all.” He gave Evan alook of pure disgust. 

Rosalie took the pen, her fingers trembling. She signed in her 
delicate cursive, pressing so lightly on the pen that her name was almost 
invisible. Evan looked up long enough to flash me a glare of pure hatred 
before refocusing his attention on the ground. 

“Come on, Evan, Margaret.” Rosalie said with a tiny shake in her 
voice. Margaret? I followed her numbly. We got into the car, and she 
wiped the last two tears from her face then turned the key in the 
ignition, I sat shotgun next to Rosalie and Evan crawled into the back 
seat, pulling a blanket over his head. 

Nobody spoke until we pulled up outside of Juanita’s. It was then 
I looked Rosalie in her cavernous blue eyes and said softly: 

“What was that for, Rosie?” 

She smiled, “There are many kinds of punishment. And don't call 


me Rosie.” 


I looked back at Evan, so embarrassed that he was still hiding under 
a blanket, and then | laughed until I was well inside the restaurant. 


Maybe Rosie wasn’t as dumb as she looked. 
LN 


The full name of Juanita’s was Juanita’s: Home of the Chimichanga. 
The real Juanita was very old and had basically given the restaurant to 
her daughter, Esperanza. I’d only met Juanita once, and that was on 
Esperanza’s birthday when she’d thrown a little party for herself and 
invited all of the regulars. That was the only time I'd ever gotten to see 
Esperanza’s house. Rosalie the future interior decorator would have 
found it tacky, but I loved it. There were crochet work, pottery and 
pictures of Jesus up everywhere. 

Esperanza’s restaurant was not unlike her house. There was tacky 
art everywhere, most of it drippy pictures of Mexico. It forever smelled 
of food, the same rich, wonderful food that Juanita had learned to 
make as a child in San Cristobal De Las Casas, but sometimes with a 
decidedly gourmet streak that was all Esperanza’s own. 

Esperanza was just serving a customer at the bar. The restaurant 
had a pretty good crowd for a Thursday night. She looked up and smiled 
when she saw me and bustled over. She was a little woman, only about 
five feet tall, with dark skin and long black hair. I liked to imagine 
Esperanza as a dashing young Mexican girl in her youth, but now she 
was plump and matronly. 

“Meggie! Are you hungry?” This was Esperanza’s typical greeting. 

“T don’t know, maybe a little.” That was my typical response, even 
when I was starved. 

“Have I ever served you tinga?” 

“Tinga? I don’t think so.” 

“Try it. If you like it, you can wait some tables for me, then have a 
whole plate after closing.” This was really just a game. Esperanza knew 
that I would wait tables for her without requiring food, and I knew 
that if ’d come in three minutes before closing, I'd be eating a heaping 


plate of tinga without having to work. 

“Tinga and guisado de mariscos are the specials. The tinga’s better. 
I’m a little worried about the fish in the guisado de mariscos. I think 
that cheat Alejandro at the wharf lied to me about their freshness.” 

Esperanza’s mother, Juanita, was the businesswoman who had 
immigrated from San Cristobal de las Casas and built this restaurant 
up from scratch. Esperanza was more the artist, who delighted in 
nothing more than making up fantastic new dishes and serving them 
to Juanita’s loyal clientele, as well as the occasional stranger who was 
brave enough to try shrimp flautas or pineapple fajitas. Juanita had 
made the money that paid for the flashing neon sign outside that 
brought in the truck drivers. Esperanza’s cooking made it the place 
where the local food critic took his wife for dinner on her birthday. 

I stowed my backpack in her office, waved to Grisela the cook, and 
hurried out to the front. I was surprised Esperanza was so understaffed. 
She usually wasn’t. Esperanza generally employed more jobless people 
than the WPA. Any recent immigrant, legal or no, could come to 
Esperanza and she’d give them a job with low pay but flexible hours 
until they found someplace else to work. It was a policy that Juanita 
had started, and Esperanza saw no need in getting rid of. But those 
who came to work for her rarely stayed very long. Frankly, I was the 
most consistent waitress Esperanza had. 

I picked up a tray and a notepad. As I passed by Esperanza she 
muttered: 

“Julio didn’t show up. After closing, we wash dishes.” 

Melody, one of our regulars, was in the restaurant. She wasn’t exactly 
in my section, but I went over to her anyway. As I walked up, Melody lit 
one of her cigarettes, which always made me cough. She had a lot of 
annoying habits, but smoking was near thetop of my list. But it was Melody, 
and I loved her, so I just stood there and tried not to cough. 

“Things going okay, Melody?” She looked a little depressed. 

“Just fine. I have a new job.” 

“Really?” This would have to be the third new job this month. Poor 


Melody. I sometimes wondered if she was a regular here because she 


couldn’t afford any place hipper. 

We had a few customers who came because they recognized 
Esperanza served the best gourmet Mexican food in town, albeit the 
only gourmet Mexican food in town. Most of our customers came here 
when they couldn’t afford the family steakhouse down the street. 

“I’m a secretary in a law firm.” 

Melody didn’t look like she worked in a law firm. To be perfectly 
honest, she looked more like she worked in a whorehouse, but she’d 
just come from her permanent second job, manager of the locally- 
known all-female thrash band, Sorry About Your Penis. 1 sometimes 
wondered if dressing smutty helped her band get all those great 
bookings. But she certainly had the body for it. She was very tall and 
thin in an almost spiky way. Even her hair was long and perfectly 
straight. She looked more like a cubist painting than a human being, 
but I still thought she was gorgeous. 

“I would love to work in a law firm. You must hear about a lot of 
interesting cases.” 

“Not intellectual properties law. It’s really dull.” 

“That sucks.” Melody shrugged. I suspected that any job paled for 
her in comparison to getting bookings, attending performances and 
smoothing out intra-band squabbles. 

“What can I get you?” 

“Hmm ... Haven’t decided.” She focused her eyes on the menu 
briefly before looking back up. “How’s Rosalie?” 

Rosalie and Melody had both gone to the local high school and 
Melody had been a senior in high school when Rosalie was a freshman. 
It was a small school, so Melody remembered her. But they hadn’t been 
friends. Still, it was a tiny connection between the two of us, and 
Melody searched for connections with other people like an old lady 
pawing the floor fora lost coin. 

“Rosie’s okay. For Rosie. How’s the band?” 

“Doing good.” She said through a mouthful of taco chips. “Gotta 
gig playing at the U of Texas.” 

“Wow. That’s really cool.” 


“Thanks. I thought so.” 

“You're gonna be a regular Colonel Tom Parker.” 

“He had his drug addict, I have mine.” 

We both laughed. Her mouth was wide, yet still looked like it had 
too many teeth. I became aware that I had other customers. 

“So, Mel, what’s it going to be?” 

“How’s the Snapper Veracruzana?” 

“I wouldn't. Alejandro’s been at it again. 

“Damn him... okay, a cup of tortilla soup anda small fajita salad.” 

“Coming right up.” 

There was already mixed salad and cold soup in the fridge. I told 
Grisela I'd need chicken for the salad and put a cup of soup in the 
microwave. 

My next few customers weren't regulars, so I just took their orders 
without any chitchat. I wouldn’t want to be one of those waitresses who’s 
too friendly. But there were five people or so who ate at Juanita’s almost 
every night, and the five of us had all slowlybecome friends over the years. 
Most everyone who hung out at Juanita’s was a little screwed up, and by 
this I mean a little more screwed up than most people. 

A prime example was sitting in the corner. I brought Melody her 
salsa and bent over. 

“Mrs. Shapiro’s over at her usual table. Why don’t you go join her?” 
I said in a low voice. 

“Oh, okay. I didn’t see her.” Melody grabbed her purse and walked 
over to Mrs. Shapiro’s table, bringing the taco chips and mango salsa 
with her. 

Rosalie would’ve killed for Melody’s ability to eat ravenously and 
not gain a pound. 

I followed Melody a few steps behind. Mrs. Shapiro was a little 
spooky. She’d gotten local fame by trying to claim a John Doe that had 
been found in the Potomac river as her child. It wasn’t. Everyone in 
town knew that Frank Shapiro had died in the war a mere three months 
into their possibly unconsummated marriage, and Eveline Shapiro had 


spent the rest of her life mourning him. 


When she’d brought back the body, nobody’d said anything about 
it to her face, chiefly because she could buy and sell most of us, although 
she wasn’t the type to do so. The saving grace in Mrs. Shapiro’s life 
was her wedding present from her father: stock that went up after the 
second world war and hadn’t been down for an appreciable amount of 
time since. It was with this money that she paid for one of the most 
ornate and sparsely attended funerals in our town’s history for her 
dead son. Star’s family had gone, and I’d gone with them. My family 
wasn’t really that community-minded, and Evan would have made some 
sort of trouble anyway. At the time, Rosalie had sniffed that perpetuating 
the old lady’s delusion would only make things worse for her. 

Pretty soon after, Mrs. Shapiro started hanging out at Juanita’s. 
When I got to know her, I found I disagreed with Rosalie. Frankly, I 
wouldn’t fix old Mrs. Shapiro if I could. It had gotten to the point where 
she’d imagined up her dead son’s entire childhood, and she pretty much 
lived in a world of her own making. 

But I’m not sure I knew anybody happier. 

“Hello, Melody. Hello, Meggie.” 

“Hello, Mrs. Shapiro.” We said in chorus. 

“Today would have been Lucas’s 40th birthday.” Lucas was her dead 
son’s name. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” I said sincerely. At times, one forgot that Lucas 
didn’t exist and had never existed. 

“Um...yeah... that’s too bad.” Melody mumbled. 

“July 15th was always such a wonderful day in our house. I remember 
on Lucas’s seventh birthday, we’d ordereda bicycle from the Sears Roebuck 
Catalog for him, and Frank and 1 were up all night on the fourteenth putting 
it together. That was when we were living above the French restaurant on 
Mancusen Street. They always threw such a party on Bastille Day. Lucas 
was in bed, and Frank and I would take frequent breaks from our labors to 
slip downstairs for wine and dancing.” 

I smiled. I hoped that if I were crazy some day, I'd be crazy like her. 

“Wow.” Melody said. “What did they serve for dinner at the French 


restaurant on Bastille Day?” 


“We always had rabbit sautéed with olives and white wine.” 

“Really?” 

I slipped away as Melody and Mrs. Shapiro chatted. I took a few 
more orders and brought out some more steaming dishes before I could 
give Esperanza a status report. 

“Melody and Mrs. Shapiro are here. Sitting at Mrs. Shapiro’s usual 
table.” 

“That’s good. Hadn’t seen Melody in awhile.” 

“Yeah, She said her new job was keeping her busy.” Esperanza 
nodded. “New jobs do that.” 

“Guess so. It must be fun to work at a law firm. Id like to hear 
about all the cases.” 

Esperanza nodded absently. “Are there many more customers?” 

“Just a few, and they only ordered small things.” Esperanza smiled. 
Juanita had been the businesswoman. Esperanza had bills to pay, but 
when all was said and done, she was happiest when the restaurant was 
empty, except for a few good friends. 

“Did Ralph come?” Ralph Baumburger was another restaurant 
regular. 

“Not tonight.” 

“Too bad. He would have liked the tinga.” 

At promptly midnight, I turned the “open” sign in the window to 
“closed” and grabbed a rag, quickly wiping down all the tables that 
weren't in use. I was about halfway through cleaning the sandwich 
board when the last couple got the hint and paid their check. 

They were coolthough. The guy paid, but while he was in the men’s 
room, the lady pulled another bill out of her purse and added it to the 
table. 

She winked at me as they walked out the door. I bet she’d been a 
waitress herself. Seven bucks, best tip of the night. I wondered if the 
fiver had been hers or his. Either way, I hoped they would come back 
soon and sit in my section. I thought about locking the door, but I 
figured the “closed” sign would be enough. 

I got the two big jars of salt and pepper and put them at the table 


across from where Mrs. Shapiro and Melody sat. Then I went around 
and picked up all the salt and pepper shakers that needed refilling, 
putting them at the table so I could sit there and refill as we talked. 

“How are your classes, dearie?” Mrs. Shapiro asked as I sat down. 

“Actually, Mrs. Shapiro, it’s summertime.” 

“And the livin’ is easy” Melody sang softly, to herself. She had a 
deep, bluesy voice that made me wonder why she managed a band 
instead of singing in one. She dragged a fork around in her bowl, making 
patterns up the sides with the last remaining tablespoon of soup. 

“Summers at home with Frank and Lucas used to be so much fun.” 
Esperanza bustled in, then stood in the doorway. Sure, Mrs. Shapiro was 
the town weirdie, but something made you listen to her when she talked. 

“My favorite summers were when Lucas was old enough to be on 
his own, but before he found girls. I remember the summer Lucas was 
ten years old. It was so hot in Brooklyn then. That’s where we were 
living. A new ball team hadjust come to town, and Lucas was so excited.” 

“1958.” We all turned around. Tall, attractive, Ralph Baumburger 
stood in the doorway. “I’ve liked a lot of teams, but nothin’s ever gonna 
top the Brooklyn Dodgers.” Ralph said in his best Brooklyn accent, 
which sounded suspiciously like his best Southern accent and his best 
Irish accent. 

“Ralph!” Esperanza said happily. “Come, have some tinga.” 

“Sure.” He took his brown felt hat off and dropped it on toa booth. 
Esperanza went back into the kitchen. 

“Hey stranger!” Melody said. 

“Hi, kid.” Everyone loved Ralph. He was an engineer at the local 
tire plant. He was kind of handsome in an engineer sort of way. 

“Am I missing a party?” he asked. 

“Nope.” I said. “Just talking.” 

“Sorry I’m so late. Working late again.” 

“S’okay.” Esperanza said as she walked back in. She was carrying a 
tray with a large bowl of what was apparently tinga, and five plates. 
Everyone served themselves with gusto, except for Melody who just 
took a bit. 


Tinga turned out to be a spiced pork dish with chipotle peppers. 
Esperanza explained that it was one of Juanita’s favorites. It went over 
pretty well with us, too, so much so that we were quiet for a good ten 
minutes, a rare thing at Juanita’s after hours. 

“Your mural is really coming along nicely, Meggie,” Ralph finally 
said, breaking the silence. 

“Thanks!” I said. Everyone turned to look at the mural I was 
painting on one of the side walls. I’d looked up pictures of Mexico in 
old issues of National Geographic Wanda had once socked away in our 
basement and found a scene I liked. It was a lively marketplace with 
chickens running loose all over it. When Rupert saw it, he would no 
doubt say something unkind about the fact that people were eating 
those same chickens they were admiring in my picture, but evangelical 
vegetarianism was Rupert’s way. 

“Yeah. That’s really good.” Melody said. “You do any abstract work?” 

“Some.” I said. 

“Bring it in. The girls are looking for a picture for the front of their 
next CD.” 

“Wow. That would be great. Rupert has this painting called ‘Lady’ 
that would be really good for that.” 

“Sorry, sister. We’re a female-run show.” 

“That’s kind of sexist.” Ralph said. Melody shrugged. 

“Doesn't hurt to even the score a bit.” Melody shot me a wink. I 
looked away, embarrassed that I was getting an unfair advantage. 

“It’s okay, Meg.” Ralph said. “If I were an artist who was just starting 
out, I’d take any shot I was given.” I smiled and sat up a little straighter. 
It felt good to be called an artist who was just starting out. 

“Ralph was just being silly I’m sure.” Esperanza put in. 

“You paint lovely pictures, dearie.” Mrs. Shapiro said. 

I looked down at my empty plate. “I should get to work on the 
mural.” I took Melody’s and my plates into the kitchen and added them 
to the stack of dishes before going back to Esperanza’s office and taking 
the toolbox full of acrylic paints off of the bottom shelf. I carried it 
back to the dining room and set it in front of the mural. 


I drew out a brush and flipped the bristles through my fingertips 
experimentally. Everyone was watching me. | hate that. 

“How’s things at home, Meggie?” 

“Normal. Rupert tossed Evan down the stairs and so Evan went 
out and broke windows at a grocery store. Rosalie’s flipping out over 
the whole thing.” 

“Well, I can understand why she’d be upset,” Ralph said lamely. 

“IT could, too, if I didn’t live there, but it’s just the way we do things.” 

“T guess.” Melody shifted uncomfortably in her chair. 

“How’s Evan?” Ralph asked. 

“He’s fine.” 

“You two getting along?” 

“We’re okay. No worse than usual.” 

“What does that mean?” Melody asked, raising her voice a bit. 

“A couple of fistfights.” I reached up reflexively to rub the bruise 
on my cheek that was a badge from our fight over who got to use the 
computer first. 

“Oh.” 

“Tomorrow, Star’s coming over.” I said quickly. 

“Really? That’s nice” Melody said 

“You really should bring her by. You always talk about her and none 
of us have gotten to meet her.” 

“T should, but I don’t know how she’d feel about this place.” 

“Not a fan of Mexican food.” Ralph said, nodding sagely. I let that 
pass. 

“Well, she just wants to pose tomorrow so I can draw her picture. 
She wants to send a naked picture of herself to Leonardo DiCaprio.” 

“And you're drawing it?” Esperanza asked, crossing her arms. 

"Yup. 

Esperanza looked at everyone else. 

“Could you draw me naked sometime?” Melody asked. 

“Okay.” I said. “Are you pierced anyplace I should know about?” 
“Please!” Ralph cried. I don’t want to know these things.” 

“Well, if I do her in charcoal it doesn’t matter, but it’s usually nice 


to know if I have to bring any metallic or colored pencils.” I explained 
earnestly, knowing that it was making Ralph ever so slightly 
uncomfortable. 

“Must you draw people naked?” Esperanza finally asked. I turned 
around, suddenly a bit concerned. I hadn’t intended to prod Esperanza. 

“Well, yeah.” I put in. “All the classical artists drew nudes.” 

“Do you want to be a classical artist? Most modern art just looks 
like a bunch of squares.” Ralph put in. 

“Why can’t you paint squares?” Esperanza asked. 

“It’s part of her training” Melody responded before I could collect 
my thoughts enough to answer. “Tooth, from my band, studied classical 
piano for years until she picked up the electric guitar.” 

“And she practiced on the more traditional marijuana before she 
moved up to angel dust.” Ralph said with mock cheerfulness. Melody 
playfully whacked him on the back of the head with a menu. I tried not 
to think about Evan down by the rain sewer. 

“Tm still not certain that for a young girl to be painting naked 
women is a good idea.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

We were interrupted when the door creaked open. We all turned 
to look. Rupert was standing in the doorway, of course, the other 
denizens of the restaurant had never met Rupert. Everyone except for 
Esperanza and I returned their attention to their food, assuming that 
Rupert was some random guy that hadn’t seen the “closed” sign. 

“Um... hello?” Esperanza said slowly. 

“Is Meggie? Oh, hello Meggie.” 

“Hi Rupert.” Then everyone really whipped around. “Is something 
wrong?” 

“No,” Rupert said. “I just wanted to see where you go so late at night.” 

“Well. This is it. Umm ... Melody Thatcher, Ralph Baumburger, 
Mrs. Shapiro, Esperanza, this is my father, Rupert McFadden.” 

“Hello” Esperanza managed. Everyone else mumbled hellos and 
exchanged worried looks with one another. I guess I'd talked a lot about 


Rupert’s bad moods. 


“Umm ... I’m sorry I’ve been sneaking out, Rupert.” I finally said. 

“T’m not angry.” He said simply. 

“You're not?” Melody put in. Rupert shot her a smile that was pretty 
radiant for Rupert. She almost blushed. 

“You're a big girl, Meggie. You don’t have a curfew. Go where you 
want.” 

“I guess you're right. Would you like to see my painting?” I waved 
a brush at him. 

“Sure.” He walked over behind me and examined the painting, 
stepping forward and back to see it from different angles. “Not bad,” 
he finally said. 

“I know it isn’t part of my serious work, but .. .” 

“I assume you've gotten some good meals out of it. Maybe you’re 
living more like an artist than you realize.” 

“Are you hungry?” Esperanza asked. 

“T like her.” Rupert turned to me. “Most people ask ‘Would you like 
something to eat?’ or perhaps ‘Can I offer you a drink?’ but this lady 
simply asks if I’m hungry.” He turned back to Esperanza. “Yes, dear 
lady, I’m starved. And I can pay cash or I can pay in kind as my child 
does and give her some advice on the painting.” 

Esperanza shrugged. “May I suggest the tinga?” She said in a 
passable imitation of the quasi-upper class English accent assumed by 
waiters at pretentious restaurants in the city. I shot Esperanza a look. 

“Hows about the pickled vegetable plate.” I suggested. 

“T had that last week,” Ralph said. “It’s pretty good.” 

Rupert seemed to notice my other friends for the first time. 

“The pickled vegetable plate sounds divine. Anda bottle of wine to 
split.” 

Esperanza raised an eyebrow. “For that I will pay cash.” She nodded 
in satisfaction and headed off towards the kitchen. 

“So you're an artist? Meggie’s told us quite a bit about you,” Ralph 
said. 

“Yes, well, I try. That’s actually what I came to talk to you about, 
Meggie.” 


“Oh?” I turned back to face him. 

“T quit my job.” 

“You did?” 

“I’m going to devote my whole life to painting.” 

“Goodness.” Mrs. Shapiro said. 

“Yes, it sounds bold. But if I don’t do it now, I’ll never do it. And 
I’m getting to the point physically now where working all night and 
painting all day just isn’t an option. 

“Have you told Rosie yet?” 

“No. I wanted you to be the first to hear. You’re the most likely to 
understand.” 

“Umm... Thank you. But how will we be able to afford it?” 

“The house is paid for, Rosalie’s going to Vassar on full scholarship 
next year and sales of my pictures have slowly been going up. We'll 
manage.” 

“Are you sure this is a good idea?” I managed. 

“Well, Evan needs me to be around more. | think he needs a role 
model and I need to learn to relate to him.” The ‘lest he should go 
down the stairs again’ was pretty much implied, at least to me. “With 
Rosalie going off to college next year, we'll need someone to take care 
of the house and cook. You’re coming into your own as an artist more 
and more and I want to watch it happen. Hopefully, I’ll be able to sell 
some paintings. Maybe you will, too.” 

“This is weird.” I said. 

“No, it’s not. It’s great!” He exclaimed. Ralph and Melody exchanged 
a long look. Melody shrugged. 

“Frankly, I envy you, Mr. McFadden.” 

“Please, call me Rupert.” 

“Rupert. I would love to quit my job and devote all my time to 
managing my band.” 

“Oh, yes. Meggie told me about your band.” Rupert studied Melody. 
I'd told him about everyone who hung out at Juanita’s, and he seemed 
thrilled to connect these stories to faces. 

“Yeah,” She shifted uncomfortably under his gaze. “I manage it. 


It’s called Sorry About Your Penis. My lead singer, Tooth...” 

“Vagina dentata?” Rupert asked. 

“Huh?” 

“Skipit.” Rupert said crisply. Awhile ago he’ddoneaseries of paintings 
with the Native American myth of a vagina with castrating teeth as a 
subject. But I could see why he didn’t want to explain that now. 

“Anyway, Tooth just quit her job to devote more time to her music.” 

“Good for Tooth! Do you want to hear how I knew that quitting 
was the only option for me? Do you?” 

“Sure!” Ralph said brightly. Once one got used to Rupert, he was 
actually a pretty interesting guy to have around, and Ralph was usually 
the first to catch infectious enthusiasm. 

“Tonight, in the supermarket, there was a huge pyramid of oranges. 
Someone took an orange from the bottom and the whole thing fell 
over, spilling oranges everywhere. One of our oldest employees, a guy 
named Stan, started picking up the oranges. He’d pick up one or two 
and put them back on the display and they'd fall down again, over and 
over, like Tantalus pushing the rock up the hill in the underworld. And 
the most Godawful thing about it was that even if he succeeded in 
building the pyramid back up again, then all he would have done is 
arrange things so that people could spendthe money they wasted their 
lives to get. Then the people would eat the oranges and shit them out. 
And that’s Stan’s livelihood. But I wasn’t going to let it be mine. So | 
quit tonight.” 

It dawned on me for the first time that Rupert should have been at 
work. Duh. 

“You just quit?” Ralph asked. 

“I went to the display of oranges and took the bottom one again. Then 
I told Stan not to pick them up, but that he was otherwise in charge.” 

“Well, at least you didn’t burn your bridges” Ralph shot back. 

“Sometimes, it’s better to burn a bridge when you know that you 
don’t want to take the same way when you go back.” 

“If you go back” I put in. Rupert smiled at me and reached out his 
hand. I took it. 


VI. 


It was late October, almost 2:00 a.m., and I was in Rupert’s studio 
working on a painting. It was so cold that I was drawing my sweater 
tightly around me as I painted, but I wasn’t quite ready to go in yet. I 
could imagine Rosalie lecturing me on how I'd catch my death of cold. 
And the thought made me laugh. 

Rupert had taken a cue from me and done a couple of restaurant 
murals, which kept us in better food than we’d eaten in the past. Rosalie 
was at Vassar studying art. I guess that’s how one gets one’s start in 
interior decoration, but it still seemed weird to me. Evan stayed Evan, 
but nobody had really expected any different. 

Juanita’s had been slow, and everyone had been there that night. 
Melody complaining about how her new boyfriend neglected her and 
Ralph worrying that he might get laid off. Mrs. Shapiro told us how 
Frank had been laid off in 1967, and how Lucas had narrowly escaped 
the Vietnam war. Esperanza and I had mostly just listened. 

Somehow, the memory of that warm evening made me feel a little bit 
better in the cold. And Rupert’s space heater helped quite a bit, too. I’d 
been painting for an hour or so, when somebody opened the door into the 
garage from the backyard. I almost jumped out of my skin. 

“Jesus, Dirty Joe! You scared me half to death!” 

“Oh, sorry Meggie. Evan around?” 

“He’s in Juvie. The cops caught him and Steve Weirfeld riding 
around on their bikes, shooting gasoline out of a super soaker at 
people’s jack-o-lanterns.” Dirty Joe laughed. “The Weirfelds told the 
cops Evan was corrupting their little angel.” 

“Assholes.” 

“No kidding. Want to come get out of the wind for a minute? It 
isn’t much better, but I do have a space heater.” 

“Wow. Cool. Thanks.” Dirty Joe very carefully closed the door 
behind him. 

“Cold night to be out.” 

“Yeah, well...” Dirty Joe stared off into space reflectively. I was 


hoping to dig some information out of him on Evan’s recent activities, 
but to do so, I’d need to try another tack. 

“So, are you guys not friends with Steve Weirfeld anymore? I know 
you used to hang out this summer.” Dirty Joe looked up at me 
surprised. He knew Steve would never publicly acknowledge his 
friendship with the two of them, and that Evan wouldn’t confide in 
me either. But he simply shrugged. 

“Evan is, I’m just not.” 

“Why not?” 

Dirty Joe shrugged again. “He was involved in some pretty serious 
shit.” 

“Like what?” 

“You know, big stuff. He and Evan and I used to break into people’s 
houses just to walk around, you know, kid stuff. But last time we did 
it, they started taking stuff.” 

“Like food?” 

“Like VCRs.” 

“Wow.” 

“You won’t tell your Dad about this?” 

“Rupert doesn’t shoot messengers.” 

“You have the coolest Dad in town.” 

“So they started taking stuff,” I said impatiently. 

“Yeah. Since he and Steve Weirfeld have started hanging out, I don’t 
mess with them much anymore. Tonight, I just came by to try to talk 
Evan into coming to the movies with me tomorrow, but I guess he 
won't be able to.” 

“Probably not.” 

“Honest, Meggie, I never wanted to get involved in this stuff.” 

“Did you have anything to do with tonight?” 

“Not really. They'd told me about it, but I said I didn’t want to go. 
Hell, you could light somebody’s house on fire.” 

“No shit. I’m glad you didn’t go. You seem like a nice kid.” 

“Nice kid? I’m fifteen years old, Meggie, same as you.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 


“That’s okay. Most people don’t. You probably don’t remember, 
Meggie, but we went to kindergarten together.” 

“No, I don’t remember.” 

Dirty Joe shrugged. “I was left back a couple of grades, but think, 
you and I could have been classmates, maybe even friends.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Maybe even dating.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

Dirty Joe laughed. “You're not bad, Meggie, not bad at all.” 

“If your opinion of me is so high, try telling Evan to stop beating 
on me.” 

“Tll try. But I don’t know that my word matters much anymore.” 
Dirty Joe sounded lonely. I felt bad for him. 

“The cops might be after you, too, you know. I wouldn’t put it past 
Evan and Steve to say you were part of it and get you in trouble, just 
for fun. Have you been home tonight?” 

“No. Not since three.” 

“That’s almost twelve hours, dude.” 

“My dad’s not around, and my mom doesn’t pay much attention.” 

“T see.” 

“It sucks, but I’m used to it.” 

“I think I know how that goes.” 

“Do youe” 

I looked him in the eye for a long moment. He didn’t look fifteen. 
He was so short and scruffy, he looked about twelve. But there was 
something about him, a quiet dignity in his face that made me think 
that he’d lived it. He shifted uncomfortably under the intensity of my 
gaze. 

“Dirty Joe, do you like Mexican food?” 
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